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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


OHN JAMES AUDUBON was born 
on his father’s plantation near New 
Orleans, Louisiana, May 4, 1780. His 
father was a Frenchman, and the naturalist 
himself spent a considerable part of his 
early life in France. What he knew of his 
ancestry he tells us in the following lan- 
guage: “John Audubon, my grandfather, 
was born at the small village of Sable 
d‘Olonne, in La Vendée, with a small har- 
bor, forty-five miles south from Nantes. 
He was a poor fisherman with a numerous 
family, twenty-one of whom grew to ma- 
tutity. ‘There was but one boy besides my 
father, he being the twentieth born, and the 
only one of the numerous family who lived 
to a considerable age.” 

The father of the naturalist was sent out 
into the world to seek his fortune at the 
age of twelve years. Shipping at Nantes 
asa “boy” on a fishing vessel bound to 
America, at the age of twenty-one he was 
in command of a vessel, and at twenty-five 
not only captain but owner of his craft. 
His voyages were successful, and he at 
length found himself at St. Domingo, where 
he purchased a plantation. Here he ac- 
cumulated a fortune, and was later sent to 
France by the Governor of St. Domingo in 
an official capacity during the days of the 
First Empire.. His acquaintance with 
prominent men of the time soon led to 
his receiving an appointment to the com- 
mand of a vessel of war in the Imperial 
Navy. 


I. 


Previous to this, and while residing in 
the West Indies, he had made various pur- 
chases of land in Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Louisiana, and had married Anne Moy- 
nette, a Louisiana lady of Spanish extrac- 
tion. A daughter and three sons were born 
to him, the youngest of the latter being 
John James. 

The first years of the boy’s life were 
spent in Louisiana, but later the family re- 
moved to St. Domingo, where, in the rising 
of the negroes, Madame Audubon was 
killed. Soon after this Commodore Audu- 
bon returned to France, where he married a 
second time, and again sailed for America, 
leaving John James in the charge of his 
wife. She proved a loving and indulgent 
guardian to the self-willed boy, who was 
pretty much his own master until the re- 
turn of his father to France. It was the 
father’s desire that the boy should become 
either a sailor or an engineer, and as a 
preparation for whichever profession should 
be determined on for him, he received 
especial instruction in mathematics, draw- 
ing, geography, music and fencing. But 
the boy cared only for an outdoor life 
which brought him in contact with nature. 
It was his delight even in his earliest years 
to make long excursions alone into the 
country, returning laden with the natural 
objects which he met with in his walks. 
Thus birds’ nests and eggs, plants, insects 
and stones became early his playthings, 
He was certainly not an ardent student of 
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books, and we are to!d that differences of 
opinion between his father and himself as 
to the progress he made in his studies 
were frequent. Of drawing he was very 
fond, and even at Nantes he began to 
make drawings of French birds—drawings 
which gave him only temporary satisfac- 
tion, for he says: “My pencil gave birth 
to a family of cripples. So maimed were 
most of them that they resembled the 
mangled corpses on a field of battle, com- 
pared with the integrity of living men. 
These difficulties and disappointments irri- 
tated me, but never for a moment destroyed 
the desire of obtaining perfect representa- 
tions of nature. The worse my drawings 
were, the more beautiful did I see the 
originals. To have been torn from the 
study would have been as death to me. 
My time was entirely occupied with it. I 
produced hundreds of these rude sketches 
annually, and for a long time, at my re- 
quest, they made bonfires on the anniver- 
saries of my birthday.” 

As the boy approached manhood his 
father was desirous that he should enter 
the French army, but war no longer seemed 
to the youth the most glorious of pursuits, 
and instead of becoming a soldier he was 
sent out to America to look after his 
father’s property. On reaching New York 
he was stricken with yellow fever, and af- 
ter his recovery was put in charge of his 
father’s estates at Mill Grove, Pa. Here his 
life was one of quiet enjoyment, devoted to 
shooting, fishing and drawing. It was here 
that he met Miss Lucy Bakewell, the 
daughter of a neighbor, who afterwards 
became his wife, and who all through his 
eventful and checkered career helped to 
cheer him by her love and to aid him by her 
strong common sense. 

Life at Mill Grove was pleasant, but it was 
at length rudely interrupted by the arrival 
of a certain Da Costa, an agent sent out 
from France by the elder Audubon to look 
after his son and his property. This man 


not only attempted to put restraints on 
young Audubon, but even objected to his 
proposed marriage with Miss Bakewell. 
Outraged by this treatment he started for 
New York, and after considerable difficul- 
ties and delays took passage for Nantes, 
where he arrived and laid the condition of 
things before his father. Da Costa was re- 
moved, and a conditional assent granted to 
the marriage with Miss Bakewell. 

For a year Audubon remained in France. 
The Empire was then shaken by prepara- 
tions for the invasion of Russia, and there 
seemed danger that he might be obliged to 
jointhe army. To avoid this he volunteered 
in the navy and received an appointment as 
midshipman. After one short cruise, leave 
of absence was obtained for the young man, 
and in company with a friend named Rosier, 
he sailed for America, the two having 
agreed to a nine years’ partnership. The 
vessel on which they sailed was overhauled 
by a British privateer, the crew of which 
plundered the passengers, but after consid- 
erable delay and adventure they reached 
New York. 

Back again at Mill Grove, with the dis- 
turber of his peace removed, Audubon 
entered once more upon his pleasant coun- 
try life, but he now desired to marry, and it 
was evident that he must first have some 
settled occupation. 

He accordingly entered the counting 
house of Benjamin Bakewell of New York, 
but gave most of his time to collecting 
birds. It was during this period that he 
met Dr. Samuel Mitchell, at that time one 
of the leading scientific men of New York. 
It took but a short time to convince Mr. 
Bakewell that it would be impossible to in- 
stil business habits into the nature of young 
Audubon, and the latter, therefore, returned 
to MillGrove. He and Rosier now planned 
a commercial expedition to Kentucky, and 
the estate at Mill Grove was sold and the 
proceeds invested in goods. Before start- 
ing, the marriage with Miss Bakewell took 
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place on the 8th of April, 1808. The busi- 
ness journey to Louisville thus became as 
well a wedding tour, and was made for the 
most part on a flat boat. 

Now followed nearly twenty years of 
wandering life, interspersed with attempts 
in commercial pursuits, which were never 
successful. Audubon was by turns mer- 
chant, portrait painter, curator of a museum, 
dancing master and school teacher. Dur- 
ing all this time he was making collections, 


observations, drawings. When his money 
quite gave out he would put his skillful 
hand to something which would bring in 
bread, and then, when his accumulations 
were enough to last for a little while, would 
turn his back on civilization and take to the 
woods again. Though often depressed, he 
was never discouraged, but kept the main 
object of his life steadily in view. Through 
the adventures of those years we will follow 
him in subsequent chapters, 


THE AUDUBON MAGAZINE. 


HE purpose of the AupuBoNn MaGa- 
ZINE is to advance the interests of 
the Audubon Society. The Society has a 
roll of more than 20,000 members, scattered 
among more than 400 towns, so that there 
is very evident need of a special medium 
of ready communication between officers 
and members. Present methods of personal 
letter writing and circular distribution are 
slow and cumbersome. The strength and 
growth of the work will be promoted by a 
regular monthly journal recognized as its 
exponent. The magazine will give stability 
to the Society, foster the zeal of the thous- 
ands now on its rolls, increase the member- 
ship, aid in carrying out the Society's spe- 
cial work, and broaden the sphere of effort 
in such directions as may be approved. 
While directly concerned with the attain- 
ment of the specific purpose for which the 
Audubon Society was established, the mag- 
azine will deal with bird life and other natural 
history, and discuss the general economic 
problems of animal life in relation to agri- 
culture and human welfare. It will aim to 
be practical, instructive and helpful; but it 
will never be prosy. With inspiration drawn 
from the great book of nature, how can its 
pages have other than variety, freshness and 
charm? Competent ornithologists are as- 
sociated with the editor in the work, and 
every effort will be made to place before its 
readers the results of the most reliable ob- 


servations on birds, and the nature of their 
services to man. But the Macazine will 
not confine itself to birds alone. It will take 
a far wider range and will discuss many 
other interesting points in animated nature, 

The Aupuson will be illustrated, and 
everything done to render it attractive to 
the young folks; but while its language will 
be simple, it is intended to convey the mest 
reliable information on the little known sub- 
ject of man’s dependence on the services 
of the lowliest creatures that live: a subject 
of first-class importance to every student of 
nature, and above all to the farmer. 

The Aupvuson will be a family magazine, 
and as the young folks have rendered most 
material aid in advancing the Society's 
work, each number will be prepared with 
special care that there be for young readers 
a full share of entertainment. 

To spread the Audubon movement as 
widely as possible, and in every way to fos- 
ter its growth, is the purpose of the Maca- 
ZINE. This can best be done by giving it 
the widest possible currency, and it is hoped 
that each one who is interested in the Soci- 
ety’s work will not only send in a subscrip- 
tion, but will induce others to do the same. 
The price being merely nominal can at best 
only cover the cost of production, while a 
large subscription will do much to instruct 
young and old in the important part played 
by our birds in the economy of Nature, 


THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE, 


Icterus Baltimore, Daudin. 


NE of the most beautiful and most 
useful of our North American birds 
is the Baltimore Oriole, a plate of which 
forms the frontispiece of this number. 
Its bright colors, seen flashing amid the 
tender green of the budding leaves in spring, 
and its clear, mellow whistle, sounded as 
it moves along the branches of some tall 
tree in its search for food, make it a con- 
spicuous and beautiful feature of the love- 
liest season of the year. Formerly the Ori- 
ole was one of the most abundant of our 
Eastern birds, but its very beauty has led 
to its destruction. Its brilliant plumage 
makes it very desirable to the hat bird col- 
lector, while its sweet notes catch his ear as 
its colors do his eye. It is often the case 
that all the male birds in a district are 
exterminated within a short time after their 
arrival from the South. 

In different localities the Oriole is known 
by different names, such as Fire-bird, Golden 
Robin, Fire-hang-nest, Hang-nest and Balti- 
more-bird, or Baltimore Oriole. These 
names refer either to its gorgeous plum- 
age or else to its habit of building a curi- 
ous hanging nest, which swings in the air 
below the twig to which it is attached. 
Orange and black were the colors of Lord 
Baltimore, for whom the bird was named 
by the great Swedish naturalist Linnzus, 
and this is the name by which it is most 
widely known. 

The Baltimore Oriole comes to us from 
the South in early spring. It passes the 
winter in Mexico, Central America and 
Cuba, and enters the United States in 
March. Audubon tells us that in Louisiana 
he has seen the young of the first brood 
early in May. The journey northward is 
performed rather slowly, and usually it is 
the gth or roth of May before the Orioles 
are seen in southern New York and Con- 


necticut. They are extremely regular in 
the time of their arrival,and year after year 
appear at any point at about the same date. 
The male birds are the first to arrive, and 
the females usually make their appearance 
a day or two later. 

The first notice we have of the Balti- 
more’s presence is his sweet whistle heard 
in the early morning. If we look for him 
we shall find him high up among the 
branches of an oak or elm or sycamore or 
cherry tree, busily looking for food, and if 
we take a little time to watch him, may see 
how systematically he goes to work to se- 
cure his breakfast. He will very likely 
alight on some large branch near the trunk 
of the tree, and thence work outward 
toward the smaller branches, going care- 
fully over almost every twig, and always 
flying back to the main branch to begin his 
examination of a smaller one. He peers 
into each crevice in the bark; looks under 
each leaf; and takes out from each blossom 
the insects which have gathered there to 
feed on the sweet honey. The little bunches 
of eggs hidden last autumn in the crannies 
and nooks where the mother beetle or moth 
thought they would be safe, do not escape 
his keen sight and his strong, sharp-pointed 
bill; the caterpillar, just hatched out and 
beginning to feed on the tender leaves, is 
far too slow to get away if the Oriole once 
espies him; and the insect which is about 
to lay its eggs in the fruit which is just 
now forming will have to be very quick and 
cunning if it is to avoid the sharp eyes of 
Lord Baltimore. All through the spring 
and summer this. is the Oriole’s work, per- 
formed day after day, constantly, carefully, 
faithfully. No one can know how much 
good he does by his unceasing warfare 
against the insects; no one can know how 
many trees he saves, how many barrels of 
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fruit he gives to the farmer, fruit which but 
for him would be eaten up by the grubs, or 
having been stung by insects would drop 
off from the trees before ripening. 

But there are some people who believe 
that the Oriole does a great deal of harm. 
They say that he eats the peas in spring 
and destroys grapes in great numbers in the 
autumn. 

Perhaps the Baltimore is not altogether 
perfect. He does visit the pea vines, but 
it is probably more to get the insects which 
gather about the sweet white blossoms than 
to eat the peas. But even if he should 
take a few of them, what a trifle in money 
value this loss would be when compared 
with the great good that he does by de- 
stroying the insects; and the same thing is 
true with regard to the few grapes He may 
eat. Without the Oriole, and other birds 
who do such work as he, we might not have 
any vines at all on which to grow grapes. 
There are many learned people who believe 
that the terrible disease, due to a small in- 
sect, which has destroyed so many of the 
finest vineyards in France, is caused by the 
wholesale killing of birds which takes place 
inthat country. The Oriole may do some 
little harm in the way indicated, but his 
services to man are very great and far out- 
weigh the value of a few small fruits. 

Soon after the Orioles reach the place 
which they have chosen for their summer 
home they select their mates. Sometimes 
sharp battles take place between two male 
birds for the favor of a fentale, and the 
rivals chase one another here and there 
with shrill cries of anger, while the female 
looks on with interest to see which of her 
admirers will be the conqueror in the fight. 
As soon as the birds have paired, each 
couple begins to look about for a suitable 
place for the nest. This is built usually in 
an elm or sycamore tree, though sometimes 
in a cherry or pear, or as in the illustration, 
ina tulip tree. It is a structure of wonder- 
ful skill and ingenuity, a neatly woven purse 


or pouch-shaped bag of varying depth, con- 
structed of long strings, sometimes of the 
fibre of the milkweed, or of horse-hair or of 
the threads of the Spanish moss of the 
South, the whole forming, as Nuttall re- 
marks, “a sort of coarse cloth.” The nest 
is usually placed at the forking of two 
twigs, one side of it being attached to either 
of them, but sometimes it is fastened to one 
twig by one side only. We have seen one 
nest, built in a pear tree, which was formed 
entirely of black and brown horse-hairs 
without any other material whatever. 

The birds readily gather up and work 
into their nests any bits of string or tow 
which they may find, and we knew of one 
house where it was the custom for the chil- 
dren in spring, when the Orioles were build- 
ing, to put out on the lawn bits of blue and 
red worsted or yarn. These the birds 
would take and weave into their nests, thus 
adding a little bright color to their sober 
gray homes. Mr. Nuttall speaks of a case 
where a female which he was watching car- 
ried off to her nest a piece of lampwick ten 
or twelve feet long. He says further: 
“This long string, and many other shorter 
ones, were left hanging out for about a 
week before both the ends were wattled into 
the sides of the nest. Some other little 
birds, making use of similar materials, at 
times twitched these flowing ends, and gen- 
erally brought out the busy Baltimore from 
her occupation in great anger.”’ 

In the South the network of the nest is 
open, and there is little or no lining, so that 
the air may circulate freely through it, but 
in the Northern States the fabric is more 
closely woven and hair or down is often 
used to thicken it and make the nest 
warm. 

The work of building the nest is taken 
part in by both birds. Sometimes the 
female does almost all the weaving and the 
male brings the materials to her, and at 
others the male is the architect. It is a 
busy time for both of them, and no doubt 
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the days seem all too short for the work 
that has to be done. When the swinging 
nest is completed the eggs are laid. They 
are four or five in number, white marked 
with dots and curious curving lines and 
streaks, as if some one had been scratching 
on them with a pen and very black ink. 

Now the female begins to sit upon her 
eggs and the male is kept very busy. He 
has to bring food to his mate, and also to 
keep a sharp lookout for any enemies who 
may be suspected of having designs against 
his family. The presence of a strange dog 
or cat in the vicinity of his nest will bring 
him down to the lower branches of the 
tree or to the top of a fence post witha 
sharp rolling cry of anger and warning. 
The Baltimore Oriole is not afraid of any- 
thing that flies, and will attack most cour- 
ageously any bird that may attempt to 
alight in the tree where his nest is built. 
We have seen one administer such a severe 
thrashing to a marauding bluejay who was 
prowling about his home, that the rascal 
went off quite crestfallen and hid himself 
in a cedar tree, where he staid half an hour 
before he dared to venture out from its 
sheltering branches. 

For two weeks the tender mother sits 
upon her eggs, rocked by the soft breezes 
and cheered by the love song of her de- 
voted mate. Then the shells begin to 
crack, and the blind, naked, helpless young 
appear. The mother carefully throws out 
of the nest every particle of eggshell that 
might scratch their tender bodies, and soon 
feeds them with the sott insect food that 
she has prepared for them. From this 
time on both parents are busily at work 
providing food for the young, which grow 
hungrier and hungrier as they increase in 
size. Inthe course of a couple of weeks 
they are pretty well feathered, and now 
they begin to make excursions to the door 
of the nest, so that they can peep out into 
the world about them and see what is going 
on there. The sides of the nest are straight 


up and down, and the young birds climb 
up the walls as a woodpecker climbs up a 
tree. Soon after they venture on this feat 
their wings become strong enough to sup- 
port them, and at length the boldest of 
them all ventures to tumble off his perch 
and take a short flight; and soon the nest is 
deserted. 

Although the Oriole does not pos- 
sesS any very great powers of song, its 
cheerful whistle is a pleasant sound, and it 
has, according to Nuttall, considerable 
powers of mimicry. He speaks of one 
which imitated the whistle of the cardinal 
redbird, the call of the Wilson’s thrush and 
the song of the robin, and indeed had such 
a variety of unusual notes as often to de- 
ceive the naturalist, who sometimes thought 
he was hearing the notes of birds new to 
him. 

The same author, in the course of his 
very extended and interesting article on 
the Baltimore Oriole, gives an account of a 
male which he kept asapet. Hesays: “I 
have had a male bird in a state of domesti- 
cation, raised from the nest very readily on 
fresh minced meat soaked in milk. When 
established, his principal food was scalded 
Indian corn meal, on which he fed con- 
tentedly, but was also fond of sweet cakes, 
insects of all descriptions, and nearly every 
kind of fruit. In short, he ate everything that 
he would in a state of nature, and did not 
refuse to taste and eat of everything but 
the condiments which enter into the multi- 
farious diet of the human species. He was 
literally omnivorous. No bird could be- 
come more tame, allowing himself to be 
handled with patient indifference, and some- 
times with playfulness. The singular me- 
chanical application of his bill was remark- 
able and explains at once the ingenious art 
employed by the species in weaving their 
nest. If the folded hand was presented to 
our familiar Oriole, he endeavored to open 
it by inserting his pointed and straight bill 
between the closed fingers, and then by 
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pressing open the bill with great muscular 
force, in the manner of an opening pair of 
compasses, he contrived, if the force was 
not great, to open the hand and examine 
its contents. If brought to the face he did 
the same with the mouth, and would try 
hard to open the closed teeth. In this way, 
by pressing open any yielding interstice, he 
could readily insert the threads of his nest, 
and pass them through an infinity of open- 
ings, so as to form an ingenious network 
or basis of his suspensory and procreant 
cradle.” 

Two Orioles which we once had in con- 
finement were fed, as very young birds, 
partly on bread and milk and partly on 
raw beef finely minced. They throve 
excellently, and as soon as they were 
able to feed themselves, their bill of fare 
was enlarged so as to include boiled rice, 
raisins and dried figs, of both of which fruits 
they were very fond. They grew to be 
fine, strong, healthy birds, but that same 
autumn circumstances made it necessary 
that they should be set free, so that there 
was no opportunity for making any ex- 
tended observations on their habits in con- 
finement. 

After the brood is reared and the young 
birds have become strong.and well able to 
look out for themselves, the Orioles begin 
preparations for their southern migrations. 
They usually leave New England in Sep- 


tember, and go away one by one, or at most 
only a few together. The males have 
ceased their cheery whistle, and the birds 
seem to wish to shun observation, flitting 
quietly along the hedgerows and through 
the woods, seldom noticed except by the 
ornithologist. 

As has been said, the winter home of 
the Oriole is beyond our borders. In sum- 
mer it is found all over the United States 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and north 
well into the British Provinces. It is a 
bird of strong local attachments, and may 
sometimes be found abundant in one dis- 
trict and quite rare or even absent from an- 
other neighboring section. 

The Baltimore Oriole is about seven and 
a half inches long. In the full-plumaged 
male the head, neck, throat, back, wings 
and part of the tail are black. The other 
parts are orange. The two middle tail 
feathers are black, and those outside of 
these are part black toward the body and 
part orange toward the tips. There are 
two lines of white on the wings. The bill 
is bluish-black. The feet and legs are lead 
color. The female is everywhere paler and 
duller than the male. Where he is black 
she is grayish-yellow, except on the wings, 
which are brownish-black, and where he is 
orange she is olive-yellow. The males do 
not attain their full beauty of plumage 
until the third year. 


MAN THE DESTROYER. 


T is stated that the quagga, the beauti- 
ful wild striped ass of South Africa, 

has suddenly ceased to exist. The boot- 
makers of London and New York wanted 
his skin for a particular kind of sportsman’s 
boot, and he consequently passed away out 
of zoology. There may be a few left on 
the highest and wildest plateaus, but the 
Boers, tempted by the high prices, have ex- 
tirpated the herds which only ten years ago 
existed in South Africa. That will be the 


fate of the elephant, too. There will soon 
not be a bird of paradise on earth, and the 
ostrich has only been saved by private 
breeders. Man will not wait for the cool- 
ing of the world to consume everything 
in it, from teak trees to humming-birds, 
and acentury or two hence will find himself 
perplexed by a planet in which there is 
nothing except what he makes. He is a 
poor sort of creator.— Zhe Spectator (Lon- 
don, England). 


A BIRD AMONG BIRDS. 


AM very glad to learn that we are to 
have an AuDUBON MaGazine. All 
lovers of birds will be pleased, but to me it 
is a source of especial pleasure, as afford- 
ing a fitting opportunity of chronicling the 
life and adventures, the talents and virtues, 
the sayings and doings of a bird primus 
inter pares—a bird among birds—which was 
my constant companion and devoted friend 
for a period of more than twenty long 
years. Death has, alas! parted us, and 
nothing remains to me but the sad pleas- 
ure of immortalizing his memory in the 
columns of the AUDUBON. 

As all birds of the parrot kind are by 
common consent called “ Polly,” I will not 
deviate from that rule, although in this 
case it might be called a misnomer, for my 
“Polly” was not only not a polly of the 
common kind, but a cockatoo of the larger 
species, as white as snow, “ orange-crested,” 
and withal a male, and for that reason not 
entitled to the feminine appellation, Polly. 
Yet I prefer to call my departed friend and 
companion of twenty-two years, “Polly,” 
more as expressive of endearment than of 
propriety. Well, Polly had a history, and 
it is that I propose to interest your readers 
with. 

Somewhere back in the dark past, 
Say about fifty years ago, there lived in 
Philadelphia a family named Miller, who 
kept a hotel on Chestnut street (Sam Mil- 
ler's). By some means not known to me, 
this Polly got into the possession of that 
family. How old he may have been when 
he arrived from Australia has never been 
established, but it is likely he was full- 
grown and probably two or three years old. 
Some time in the beginning of the for- 
ties, Polly came into the hands of a Wentz 
family at Lancaster, Pa., who had him for 
perhaps ten or fifteen years, when he was 
sold to a Mr. Connell, in Leacock Town- 


ship, Lancaster county. Here he had the 
misfortune to break a leg, which disabled 
him so that he could not feed himself prop- 
erly, and came very near being sacrificed 
to relieve him of his misery, when a good 
Samaritan in the person of a Mr. Crick, a 
butcher, who supplied the Connell family 
with meat, seeing the unfortunate condi- 
tion of the bird, suggested that perhaps he 
might be healed. Mr. Connell had very 
little hopes of such a happy result, but 
told Mr. Crick to take him and see what 
he could do with him. Thus Mr. Crick 
became Polly’s new owner, successfully 
splinted and bandaged the broken limb, 
and in a short time healed the fracture. 
From this time forth the history of Polly’s 
precocity begins. It was never known be- 
fore what “was in” the bird. The sequel 
will show that there was much “in him” 
that was only waiting an opportunity to 
be developed, more perhaps than some 
people would have given a bird credit for. 

Polly was given a wide range on the 
little farm, where he. mingled with geese, 
ducks, chickens and pigs, and by degrees 
became a mimic unparalleled by anything 
recorded in history. When he cackled, any 
one not aware of his presence naturally 
concluded that a hen was just glorying 
over her “last lay.” When he crowed all 
the barn-yard strutters joined in chorus to 
outcrow him. When he imitated the small 
“chick” with a shrill and quick “peep” 
as if in pain, clucking mothers would run 
in the direction whence the sound came, to 
the rescue of the supposed little victim, 
only to be confronted by the mischievous 
hook-billed counterfeit. His braying of a 
mule was perfect in modulation, but some- 
what lacking in volume, and for that reason 
was one of his very best efforts. No wo- 
man ever laughed more heartily than Polly 
could laugh; in fact, so natural was this 
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imitation that on more than one occasion 
persons would stop to listen to the fun 
among the women folks of the house, to be 
told on inquiring as to what was going on, 
that it was “only Polly having a laugh to 
himself,” The most natural of all his imi- 
tations, however, was the crying of a baby. 
It was enough to touch the heart of any 
tender parent passing the house when Polly 
had this theme in hand. Such sobbing, 
such holding of breath and then bursting 
out afresh in a perfect scream as of pain, 
made everybody within hearing and not 
knowing the source feel like suggesting 
Winslow soothing syrup or paregoric, and 
that without delay, One other extraordi- 
nary effort of Polly was the squealing of a 
dying pig. Mr. Crick killed many hogs 
for the market, and this gave the bird 
an excellent opportunity to acquire this 
ear-piercing refrain. His imitation of the 
whining of a puppy and the barking of a 
dog were perfect in the full sense of the 
term. In short there was nothing that he 
undertook to imitate which was not done to 
perfection, except the braying of the mule. 

Polly was happy in his home, but he 
finally became too sociable for Mr. Crick’s 
use, and this was the cause of his sale and 
my becoming his owner, master, friend— 
his last owner. His obtrusive sociability 
consisted in eating from the baby's hand. 
One day the baby was eating candy. Polly 
wanted some of that candy, so he just 
walked up to where baby was sitting at the 
door and took the candy and a part of the 
thumb from baby’s hand. When baby 
cried he broke out in a fit of laughing, 
which novel concert brought the family to 
the scene, and from that moment it was 
resolved, finally and irrevocably, that “Polly 
must go.’ He was at once deprived of his 
liberty by being put into his cage and 
transported to Lancaster, five miles distant, 
to be sold. He was kept in a basement 
restaurant, where I for the first time saw 
him, loved him, and bought him. 


A large volume might be written of my 
more than twenty years’ experience ‘with 
this wonderful creature; of the excursions 
we made together through the surrounding 
country; of our trips to various large cities 
in Pennsylvania; of his tricks in gymnas- 
tics; of his accompaniment when I whistled 
“Sweet Home;” of his gathering up from 
the floor a number of coins, carefully bring- 
ing them to me in a perfect roll and plac- 
ing them in my hand; of his ringing a bell, 
carrying a little bucket of water, bringing 
my hat, my handkerchief or my purse, 
when told to do so, and of a number of 
other equally wonderful feats indicating 
extraordinary sagacity, if not reasoning 
powers. But I will content myself with 
giving one remarkable episode in his career 
which I think most astonishing of all, and 
one in which I, for one, found great diffi- 
culty in fixing the line where “animal in- 
stinct’’ ceases and reasoning faculties be- 
gin: 

In 1876 I left for Europe, and expect- 
ing to stay several years, bethought me 
as to what disposition to make of my pet, 
during my absence. It occurred to me that 
the safest place would be the Zoological 
Gardens at Philadelphia, and there, accord- 
ingly, I left him. After three years and 
three months absence, I called at the Zoo 
and requested the superintendent, Mr. 
Brown, to accompany me to the bird house, 
telling him that I proposed to put Polly to 
a test as to the retentiveness of his memory. 
Mr. Brown cheerfully complied, and we 
were witnesses of one of the most remark- 
able instances of animal sagacity on record. 
I will quote from an article in a Philadel- 
phia paper, which appeared a few days 
later, and was written by one of the report- 
ers after an interview with the superintend- 
ent, He says; “On entering the bird 
house Mr, Sprenger took his station on the 
opposite side of the building from that 
occupied by Polly, where the bird could 
not see him, and then exclaimed: ‘Where's 
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my Polly?’ Immediately the bird recog- 
nized the voice of his former master, be- 
came excited, walking back and forth on 
his perch, showed as best he could, by 
voice and gesture, that he wished to answer 
the question by saying, ‘Here am I.’ It 
was a clear case of instant recognition, 
Then Mr. Sprenger went to his pet, and 
the scene is described by Mr. Brown as 
the reunion of a parent andachild. The 
affectionate creature ran his bill through 
his old master’s moustache in the attempt 
to kiss him, rubbed his head against his 
cheek, then kissed him again and nestled 
close to his old friend, as though he feared 
he might lose him again. Then Mr. 
Sprenger tested him in some of his old 
tricks to prove his memory, and they were 
performed with as much readiness as in 
former days. ‘Polly, I have lost my pocket- 
book,’ said his old friend, after having 
dropped it. Then Polly went in search of 
it, and soon brought it in his bill, and 
having deposited it in his friend’s hand, 
expressed his joy in a hearty laugh. On 
Mr. Sprenger’s taking his leave of him, he 
was almost frantic with grief, and it was 
only with difficulty that his keeper pre- 
vented him from following the master he 
so affectionately loved.”’ 

If I loved the bird before, that feeling 
was intensified from that moment, and 
money could no more have tempted me 
to part with him than it could to part 
with one of my children. Call it a strange 
infatuation; call it weakness or effeminacy; 
call it what you will, but my solemn re- 
solve from that day was that “naught but 
death should part” us two. 


In 1881 Polly was brought from Lan- . 


caster, Pa., to this city, where I had located 
a year before, and soon attracted unusual 
attention, as he had at the North, exciting 
the wonder and admiration of all who saw 
him, It was evident, however, by notice- 
able failing of eyesight and stiffness in his 
joints, that age was telling on Polly, and 


this caused me to watch him witn as much 
solicitude as a tender father watches his 
child. My greatest fear was that growing 
years might lead to decrepitude and help- 
lessness with all the attendant evils of ex- 
treme age. Often in my contemplative 
moments did I picture to myself the prob- 
able final separation. At last the end came. 
The closing scene of this enigmatical exist- 
ence burst upon my view when I least ex- 
pected it. 

Polly was entertaining a number of call- 
ers with his laughing, talking, whistling 
and barking programme, until a late hour 
in the evening, and seemed to be in his 
usual good spirits. After the company had 
left, members of the family were startled 
by plaintive cries from the bird as if in 
great distress. Rushing into the room, 
they found him lying on the floor, to where 
he had fallen from the back of a chair upon 
which he had been sitting, uttering the 
most pitiable cries, evidently trying to say 
“Papa” (meaning me). I heard the com- 
motion from aroom in the lower story, and 
immediately ran up-stairs. Imagine my 
feelings if you can, gentle reader, when 
I picked up my dear old friend! A few 
gasps, a convulsive tremor, a closing of his 
jet black eyes, and Polly was no more! He 
died in my hands, doubtless from an apo- 
plectic stroke. May I not be pardoned 
when I admit the fact that tears fell from 
my eyes at that moment? It was a weak- 
ness, ‘tis true, but- still, under the circum- 
stances, pardonable, I think. My love for 
the feathered tribe has always been intense. 
Since Polly’s death I love them more, and 
no matter how homely in plumage, all alike 
have my undivided love and ceaseless care. 
The insignificant little sparrow, and the 
goldfinch gay, the crow and the pheasant, 
the robin and the wren, the lark and the 
swallow, in short all of God’s beautiful 
feathered family, are the objects of my 
jealous care. J. J. SPRENGER. 

ATLANTA, Ga., Dec, 24, 1886. 


WOMAN’S HEARTLESSNESS. 


HEN the Audubon Society was first 
organized, it seemed a compara- 

tively simple thing to awaken in the minds 
of all bird-wearing women a sense of what 
their “decoration” involved. We flattered 
ourselves that the tender and compassionate 
heart of woman would at once respond to 
_the appeal for mercy, but after many months 
of effort we are obliged to acknowledge our- 
selves mistaken in our estimate of that uni- 
versal compassion, that tender heart in 
which we believed. Not among the ignor- 
ant and uncultured so much as the educated 
and enlightened do we find the indifference 
and hardness that baffles and perplexes us. 
Not always, heaven be praised! but too 
often—I think I may say in two-thirds of 
the cases to which we appeal. One lady 
said to me, “I think there is a great deal of 
sentiment wasted on the birds. There are 
so many of them, they never will be missed, 
any more than mosquitoes! I shall put 
birds on my new bonnet.” This was a fond 
and devoted mother, a cultivated and ac- 
complished woman. It seemed a desperate 
case indeed, but still I strove with it. “ Why 
do you give yourself so much trouble?” she 
asked. “They will soon go out of fashion 
and there will be an end of it.” “That 
may be,” I replied, ‘but fashion next year 
may order them back again, and how many 
women will have human feeling enough to 
refuse to wear them?” It was merely waste 
of breath, however, and she went her way, a 
charnel house of beaks and claws and bones 
and feathers and glass eyes upon her fatu- 
ous head. Another, mocking, says, “Why 
don’t you try to save the little fishes in the 
sea?” and continues to walk the world with 
dozens of warblers’ wings making her 
headgear hideous. Not one in fifty is 
found willing to remove at once the birds 
from her head, even if languidly she does 
acquiesce in the assertion that it is a cruel 


sin against nature to destroy them. “When 
these are worn out I am willing to promise 
not to buy any more,” is what we hear, and 
we are thankful indeed for even so much 
grace; but, alas! birds never “wear out.” 
And as their wearer does not carry a placard 
stating their history, that they were bought 
last year or perhaps given to her, and she 
does not intend to buy more, her economy 
goes on setting the bad example, or it may 
be her indolence is to blame—one is as fatal 
as the other. Occasionally, but too rarely, 
we meet a fine spirit, the fire of whose gen- 
erous impulse consumes at once all selfish 
considerations, who recognizes the import- 
ance of her own responsibility, and whose 
action is swift as her thought to pluck out 
the murderous sign, and go forth free from 
its dishonor. And how refreshing is the 
sight of the birdless bonnet! The face 
beneath, no matter how plain it may be, 
seems to possess a gentle charm. She 
might have had birds, this woman, for they 
are cheap enough and plentiful enough, 
heaven knows! But she has them not, 
therefore she must wear within things in- 
finitely precious, namely, good sense, good 
taste, good feeling. Heaven bless every 
woman who dares turn her back on Fash- 
ion and go about thus beautifully adorned ! 

In one of the most widely circulated news- 
papers the fashionable news from Paris 
begins : “Birds are worn more than ever.” 
Birds “are worn!” Pitiful phrase! Sen- 
tence of deadly significance! “Birds are 
worn "—as if that were final, as if all women 
must follow one another iike a flock of 
sheep over a wall, and forget reason, forget 
the human heart within, forget everything 
but the empty pride of being “in the fash- 
ion.” Ah me, my fire-flecked oriole, watch- 
ing your airy cradle from the friendly elm 
bough swinging, go get yourself an inky 
coat. Your beauty makes you but a target 
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for the accuised gun that shatters your 
lovely life, quenches your delicious voice, 
destroys your love, your bliss, your dutiful 
cares, your whole beautiful being, that your 
dead body may disfigure some woman’s 
head and call all eyes to gaze ather! But 
no—that will not save you! Blackbirds 
are not safe, they “are worn.” Carrion 
crows “are worn,’ unsavory scavengers 
though they be. No matter on what they 
may have fed—they “are worn.” Soar, 
swift sea-swallow—lI would it could be mil- 
lions of miles away from the haunts of men; 
to the uttermost parts of the earth and 
the ocean carry your grace, your slender 
loveliness of shape, your matchless delicacy 
of tint and tone of color, soft, wondrous, 
like gray cloud and silvery snow—fly ! dear 
and beautiful creature ; seek the centre of 
the storm, the heart of the arctic cold, the 
winter blast—they are not so unkind as— 
woman's vanity. DoTI not see you every 
day, your mocking semblance writhing as if 
in agony round female heads—still and 
stark, sharp wings and tail pointing in stiff 
distress to heaven, your dried and ghastly 
head and beak dragged down to point to 
the face below, as if saying, “She did it?” 
The albatross of the Ancient Mariner is not 
more dreadful. Yesterday I saw three of 
you on one hat! Three terns at once, a 
horrible confusion of death and dismay. 

Does any woman imagine these withered 
corpses (cured with arsenic) which she 
loves to carry about, are deautiful? Not 
so; the birds lost their beauty with their 
lives. To-day I saw a mat woven of warb- 
lers’ heads, spiked all over its surface with 
sharp beaks, set up on a bonnet and borne 
aloft by its possessor in pride! Twenty 
murders in one! and the face beneath bland 
and satisfied, for are not “Birds to be worn 


more than ever?’ Flit, sandpiper, from 
the sea’s margin to some ljoneliness remote 
and safe from the noble race of man! No 
longer in the soft May twilight call from 
cove to cove along the shore in notes that 
seem to breathe the very spirit of tender 
joy, of happy love, of sweet content; tones 
that mingle so divinely with the warm 
waves’ murmur, with the south wind’s balm, 
and sound in music through the dusk, long 
after the last crimson flush of sunset has 
faded from the sky. Year after year you 
come back to make your nest in the place 
you know and love, but you shall not live 
your humble, blissful, dutiful life, you shall 
not guard your treasured home, nor rejoice 
when your little ones break the silence with 
their first cry to you for food. You shall 
not shelter and protect and care for them 
with the same divine instinct you share with 
human mothers. No, some woman wants 
your corpse to carry on her head. You shall 
die that vanity, that “ Fashion,” may live. 

I fear we no longer deserve these golden 
gifts of God. I would the birds could all 
emigrate to some friendlier planet, peopled 
by a nobler race than ours, where they 
might live their sweet lives unmolested, and 
be treated with the respect, the considera- 
tion and the grateful love which are their 
due. For we have ‘almost forfeited our 
right to the blessing of their presence. 

But still we venture to hope for a better 
future, still the Audubon and other socie- 
ties work with heart and soul to protect and 
save them, and we trust yet to see the day 
when women, one and _ all, will look upon 
the wearing of birds in its proper light, 
namely, as a sign of heartlessness and a 
mark of ignominy and reproach. 

CELIA THAXTER. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 26, 1886. 


"Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.—Long fellow. 


A REVIEW. 


A er Audubon Society was founded by 

the Forest and Stream in F ebruary, 
1886, with the object of saving the birds of 
this continent, and especially song and other 
small birds, from being practically exter- 
minated. Those who thought about the 
matter saw that the birds were rapidly 
growing fewer. Many of the farmers no- 
ticed that there were not so many birds as 
there used to be. Asarule they did not 
trouble themselves much about it; they had 
too many other things to think of. But 
sometimes, when their orchards were at- 
tacked by insects, and every apple had a 
worm at its core, or when their crops, one 
after the other, were damaged by various 
insects, they recollected that birds eat in- 
sects by the thousand, and could not help 
wondering how it would fare with the har- 
vests if there were no birds left to keep the 
insects in check. 

There were other people besides farmers 
who lived in the country, or visited it in the 
summer months, because they liked to get 
away from the noise, and heat, and dust of 
the great cities, and spend weeks or months 
in the woods and fields, and listen to the 
glad music of the song-birds. These were 
the first to notice the disappearance of the 
birds, and to feel the loss deeply, Then 
there were scientific men, like the members 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union, who 
make a study of birds and their habits—of 
the food they eat, and of the share of world’s 
work which falls upon their shoulders, and 
who knew that a country could not be de- 
prived of its birds without inflicting very 
severe trouble upon the people. In fact, it 
was they, and such as they, who first opened 
the farmer's eyes to the value of the services 
which the birds render him, by feeding on 
insects, and thus saving his whole crop from 
destruction, 

When it was noticed that the birds were 


not as plenty as they used to be, there was 
not much difficulty in accounting for it. 
In the year 1786 there were less than five 
millions of people in the United States, and 
the ladies wore no feathers—at least noth- 
ing but ostrich or marabout feathers—but 
in the year 1886 there were fifty-five mil- 
lions of people in the country—nearly all 
the ladies wore bird skins or heads or wings; 
many men went shooting small birds to 
make money by selling the skins, and in- 
numerable boys went bird nesting. Of 
course there were exceptions—there were 
gentle women who were deeply pained at 
the sight of so many bright lives being 
thoughtlessiy sacrificed; there were men, 
too, indignant at the wanton destruction of 
life. But what could one person, or a score 
of persons do to influence the conduct of a 
whole people? How could one person ap- 
peal to fifty-five millions of people, and ask 
them even to consider the matter ? 

Of course the thing was possible, and what 
is more, it 1s in a fair way of being achieved. 
There is hardly a State or Territory in the 
Union, in which there is not now a large 
number of people pledged to protect the 
birds; and there is every reason to believe 
that before many years shall have passed, 
a person who has not heard of the move- 
ment will be a rare exception. 

The.idea of founding the Audubon Soci- 
ety originated with Dr. George Bird Grinnell 
of the Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany, of New York. Asa member of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, he had 
acquainted himself with all the facts bear- 
ing upon the destruction of birds and their 
rapid disappearance, and had given much 
study to the subject in all its aspects. The 
Union, while it laid stress upon the import- 
ance of public agitation for the preservation 
of our birds, declared plainly that it would 
not head such amovement. As experts, its 
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members felt warranted in giving time and 
knowledge freely, and in suggesting meas- 
ures, but for the circulation of their sug- 
gestions to the general public, they appealed 
to philanthropists, societies and individuals, 
The papers on this subject read before the 
A.O.U. were of great interest, and were 
published as a supplement to Sczence. But 
it was reserved for Dr. Grinnell to take 
up the matter from the practical stand- 
point. Again it was not easy to calculate 
what it would cost to set on foot a popular 
movement for the protection of our birds. 
Most of the warmest friends of the move- 
ment held such exaggerated views of what 
it would cost, that all shrank from commit- 
ting themselves to any share of the respons- 
ibility. To the business managers of the 
Forest and Stream it looked less formidable. 
They could estimate costs, and if necessary 
regulate them. They could use their own 
paper to scatter the seeds of the movement 
in every State of the Union; it was a move- 
ment calculated to secure the co-operation 
of the press; and seeing one of their own 
colleagues so anxious to set it afloat, they 
made the necessary appropriation. On 
the 13th of February, 1886, the Audubon 
Society was founded by Forest and Stream, 
and a great number of the leading people 
of the country were called on to express 
their sentiments on the subject, or to aid 
the movement with their hearty co-opera- 
tion. 


The first steps were naturally slow. Cir- 


culars were sent flying all over the country, 
and almost all the newspapers responded 
cordially to the invitation to help make 
the movement known. On April 19 the first 
supply of membership certificates was re- 
ceived from the printer, and by May rst fif- 
teen hundred of them had been issued. 
From that date to this present, every day’s 
mail has brought applications for member- 
ship, until at the close of the year, and 
really only ten months after its foundation, 
the Society has a membership of twenty 


thousand. With the AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
to add to the impetus of the movement, 
there is every indication that the Society 
will go on prospering and increasing in 
numbers, until it shall reach far into the 
hundreds of thousands. It was incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the State of New 
York, on August 6, 1886, 

The correspondence of the year has been 
very interesting. Many of the more active 
lady members who formerly wore feathers, 
simply because it was the fashion, were quite 
shocked when they learned from the circu- 
lars of the Audubon Society what a fearful 
sacrifice of bird life was entailed, and how 
very serious were the future consequences 
involved; and the last few months have given 
abundant evidence of the widespread influ- 
ence of the movement. 

It would be hard to say whether boys or 
girls have behaved most generously in the 
matter. To both sexes membership in the 
Audubon Society involves some self-denial 
for conscience sake, and they have both re- 
sponded in a manner to maintain the high 
character of the race and its readiness to 
place principle above everything. 

It was intended to make the Audubon 
movement a national one, but it has our- 
grown the conception of its promoters and 
become a continental one. 

From across the border our Canadian 
cousins have hailed the work with the warm- 
est expressions of sympathy, and among 
them, too, we have a large and growing 
membership anxious to co-operate with us 
to preserve everything that tends to make 
this great continent dear to all the dwellers 
on its soil. 

‘The movement appeals so strongly to all 
intelligent people on economic and humane 
grounds that it can scarcely fail of accom- 
plishing its objects. These are the educa- 
tion of our whole people to an understand- 
ing of the usefulness of the birds and the - 
folly of permitting their wholesale destruc- 
tion, 


THE TWO: PRINCESSES. 


oN upon a time there lived a king 
who had two lovely daughters. So 
beautiful, so learned and so good were they, 
that when the time came for them to be 
married, so many suitors thronged to the 
King’s palace that the roads for miles 
around were blocked, and the throng could 
move neither backward nor forward. At 
first this was very amusing, but presently it 
began to be very serious. One of the laws 
of the country was, that no provisions 
could be kept inside the city gates, Early 
every morning wagons arrived from the 
surrounding country laden with the food 
for the day. Now, owing to the crowded 
state of the roads, no wagons could reach 
the city, and very soon the inhabitants be- 
gan to suffer for want of food. The King, 
who was much alarmed, after in vain con- 
sulting all the wisest men in his palace, 
retired to his room and gave way to great 
grief. As he wept, his attention was attracted 
by the curious behavior of a large moth 
that had fluttered in at the open window. 
First it flew up, then down, then quickly 
back and forth, and finally fluttered so near 
the king’s hand that he could not resist the 
temptation of trying to seize it. He only 
succeeded in catching the end of one long 
wing. The moth in its struggles to escape 
broke the tip off. No sooner had this hap- 
. pened than the moth disappeared, leaving 
in its place a beautiful woman, who knelt 
before the astonished King. 

When the King had recovered enough 
breath to speak, he gasped : 

“Pray who are you? What does this 
mean ?”’ 

“Great King,” said the lady, “I am a 
fairy. Long ago I innocently interfered 
with the plans of*one of my superiors, As 
a punishment she changed me into a moth, 
and condemned me to wear that form until 
released by a king. You have released me, 


and in return for this kindness I will per- 
form the task that you most wish done.” 

“Hurrah!” cried the King, jumping up, 
then suddenly remembering his regal dig- 
nity : 

“We mean, ’tis well. Listen then—the 
task I most wish done, is the clearing of 
the roads, that the provision wagons may 
enter the city.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said the fairy, and 
vanished. 

The next moment the King was startled 
to hear a merry fanfare of trumpets in the 
court. Hastening to the window, he saw 
the fairy who had mounted to the castle 
wall. In clear tones, that reached to the 
last suitor, she said : 

“Gentle sirs, your eagerness to wed 
these fair princesses, while most flattering 
to them, is causing serious trouble in the 
city; provisions have given out, and a 
famine prevails. Behold, now, I release 
two butterflies. Follow them, and the two 
men who are fortunate enough to capture 
them, shall become the happy husbands of 
the princesses,” 

As she spoke, she opened her hand and 
out flew two butterflies of the most brilliant 
hues. One flew to the east, one to the 
west, and so eager were the suitors to catch 
them, that in half an hour the roads were 
clear, the provision wagons rolled into the 
city, and the hungry people gathered about 
them, and received their bread, their chops 
and steaks and vegetables, and the famine 
was at an end, 

The two sisters had watched all these 
proceedings from an upper window in the 
castle, and when they had seen the last of 
the two trains of suitors vanish in the dis- 
tance, they fell into each other’s arms and 
wept. ; 

“Oh, sister, said the younger, ‘must 
we part? I do not want to marry any of 
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these men who clamor for our hands. Far, 
far rather would I live and die by thee.” 

“And I,” replied the other, “long for no 
companionship but thine. Alas! alas! is 
there no help?” 

“Yes,” answered the good fairy, appear- 
ing before them, “there is help, and I am 
come to bring it. Your sisterly devotion is 
such a lovely sight that I cannot allow you 
to be separated. Trust to me, all shall be 
well.” And then she disappeared. 

For days and days the two long trains of 
suitors marched on, following the butter- 
flies, one to the east, the other to the west, 
and still no one succeeded in capturing the 
prize. At last, after months of weary pur- 
suit, the western band saw advancing 
toward them another body of men, who 
turned neither to the right nor to the left. 
They were the eastern suitors following 
their butterfly. On and on they came, 
pearer and nearer, until at last the fore- 


most men of each band stood face to face, 
Neither would give way nor turn aside, and 
at last they began to struggle for the right 
of way. 

As they fought and struggled, the two 
butterflies floated back and forth above 
them, each above the leader of the com- 
pany that had been following it. Suddenly 
there was a swift rustle of wings, and a 
swallow darted toward them; in a second 
both butterflies had vanished. 

“The butterflies!’ Where are the but- 
terflies?” cried the suitors from the west. 
“The butterflies! Where are the butter- 
flies ?”’ cried the suitors from the east. 

The battle ceased instantly, and both 
bands joined in searching, but in vain. So 
the saddened suitors all returned lonely to 
their homes, and the two sisters were never 
separated, but lived all their life together, 
two happy old maids. 

N. 3B. G, 


THE SELBORNE SOCIETY. 


| Baer is an English society with nearly 

the same aims as the Audubon 
Society, presided over by George A. Mus- 
grave, Esq., F. R. G. S., of Holland Park, 
London. 

Mr. Musgrave has been indefatigable in 
his efforts to prick the consciences of his 
Countrywomen on the enormity of the 
offense of exterminating the feathered cre- 
ation to gratify a passing caprice of fashion, 
and to judge from the published list of lady 
patronesses it is evident that the movement 
has made its influence felt among the upper 
ranks of English society, 

No pledge is required of its members, 
who are simply appealed to, to refrain from 
the needless sacrifice of life, and to influence 
others to like conduct by the propagation 
of pamphlets bearing on the subject. 

These pamphlets are. supplied cheaply 
by the Society, and subscriptions of not 


less than one shilling (twenty-five cents) 
in aid of the movement are invited. The 
ordinary membership subscription is half 
a crown, equal to sixty cents of our 
money. 

The Society appears to be doing excellent 
work, but its methods do not perhaps admit 
of assessing the value of the work done, as 
readily as ours, still we are not left without 
indications, one of the most striking of which 
is the trade pamphlet of a leading millinery 
establishment announcing “that to meet the 
wishes of the advocates of bird protection 
it has decided to handle only ostrich feathers 
and those of poultry and game birds in 
future.” Our readers will be interested in 
tracing the progress of this sister move- 
ment, and we intend that matters of interest 
in connection with the Selborne Society 
shall be chronicled in future issues of the 
AUDUBON, 


———— eee 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 


THE numerical strength of the Audubon Society by 
States on Dec. 31, 1886, with the number of Local 
Secretaries, is told in the following table: 


No. 2 : 
State. Le hd State. pe af Mant 

See's, bers. Sec’s. bers. 
New York. .... 64 6322 Nevada........ _ I 
Massachusetts... 36 W096) LOW Gs ce. an. 9 612 
Philadelphia... 28 1645 Kentucky....... 4 82 
MGs aod. soe 33 1123. Arkansas....... 2 30 
New Jersey.... 27 zz62 Texas.......... 2 104 
Connecticut .... 16 540 California ...... I 32 
Rhode Island... 6 520 Dist. Columbia. 3 127 
Maine.......... 2 50 Indiana......... 5 139 
Vermont........ 6 373 Virginiak®W.Va 4 177 
New Hampshire 6 385 North Carolina. 2 22 
Mn a . Io 396 South Carolina. xr 30 
Michigan....... 6 434 Missouri........ 4 46 
Minnesota...... 2 88 Tennessee...... 2 54 
1) ae 6 166 Georgia........ I 45 
Nebraska....... I 56 Florida......... 2 57 
Wisconsin I 64 Maryland....... 3 192 
Coloraco....... I a5 Delaware....... _ 12 
Dakota. ..<0ss«: I 17 New Orleans... 1 67 
Wyoming....... I 6 Dom. of Canada 16 582 

Indian Territory r 18 
AMOUNNSUMINCOION s dae cue scueusk weds caches 17,723 


This distribution is not precisely accurate—it rep- 
resents the number of certifieates sent out from head- 
quarters to the several States and Territories indi- 
cated, but as Local Secretaries frequently enlist 
members resident beyond their borders, the actual 
count of pledges would differ somewhat from the 
above returns. The General Secretary, too, in his 
capacity of Local Secretary for New York city, counts 
all his issues to the credit of New York State, hence 
the table gives no clue to the residence of those not 
enlisted through a resident Local Secretary. The 
Society numbers in its ranks a few stragglers from 
far and wide, who describe themselves as residents of 
England, Wales, France, Russia, Burmah, Japan, 
with one red Indian to round off the list. 

Besides the above, a very energetic secretary in 
Michigan, Mrs. C. R. Bacon, of Grand Rapids, has 
by a systematic canvass of the schools, enlisted up- 
ward of three thousand members, not yet registered, 
making our grand total for the year in excess of 
twenty thousand. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


The announcement in another column that we have 
opened a separate register for the enrollment of Asso- 
ciate Members, will be read with satisfaction by many 
warm friends of the movement, who shrink from sub- 
scribing to a pledge*of any sort. The Audubon 
pledge is really nothing more than an undertaking 
to do or abstain from certain acts, as long as in the 
judgment of the subscriber it shall be obviously right 
to do or abstain from them; but by association of 
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ideas many people regard the act of taking a pledge 
as objectionable, or at least find it distasteful. The 
correspondence of the: Society during the past year 
has brought to light many phases of this sentiment. 

Some people’s self-respect forbids their taking a 
pledge, because the act may be held to imply that they 
dare not trust themselves to abide by the prescribed 
line of conduct, unless bound bya solemn obligation. 
They hold it sufficient to pledge themselves to them- 
selves, and regard it as detracting from their dignity 
to hold themselves open" pledged to society. 

Others again are withheld by a very sensitive con- 
science, from subscribing to a pledge which, strictly 
interpreted, may imply more than they are capable of 
performing. To them a phrase may mean a great 
deal more than would be ascribed to it by ordinary 
matter-of-fact people; a great deal more, perhaps, 
than was in the mind of the one who formulated it, 
for at the best, words express ideas but very im- 
perfectly. 

On the whole the system of issuing certificates of 
membership based on subscription to the prescribed 
pledges, has worked very satisfactorily, and will be 
continued; but it is obviously desirable that the 
Society should have some avenue open for the admis- 
sion of all who approve of its objects, abide by its 
requirements, who are ready to co-operate for its 
extension, and only withheld from association by 
motives which command our respect; and as stated 
it has been decided to open our portals for the recep- 
tion of associate members. We have some already 
working for us, and rendering us very valuable co- 
operation, and by that co-operation demonstrating 
the imperfection of a system which excludes them 
from acknowledged membership. 

The certificate of membership cannot be given to 
associate members because, as above said, it is based 
on subscription to a pledge. 

The new departure was suggested by outside 
friends, and was not resolved on until after mature 
deliberation. Now that it has been adopted we trust 
that all friends of the movement, all who are desir- 
ous of saving our birds from reckless extermination, 
will associate themselves with us, for in a great 
movement such as this is fast becoming, numbers 
exercise an important influence not only in moulding 
legislation, but also in swaying public opinion to the 
support of the laws. 


WHAT Is A BiIRD?—That is not such an easy 
question to answer, as any one may discover by try- 
ing to tell just what a bird is and how it differs from 
all other animals. The President of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union has written a paper on this 
subject, which will appear in our next number, 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 
President pro tem., 
GeorGE Birp GRINNELL, Ph, D. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents. 
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Mrs, Caroline E. White ........... cecceccs Philadelphia, Pa, 
Cuarces F, Amery, General Secretary, 


Past AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used tor food, from destruction for mer= 
cantile purposes, The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 
ment concerning 
be THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS, 

_ Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species, It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used or ornamenta Purposes— principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing, These men kill every- 
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thing that wears feathers, The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at all seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer's crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
for s'aughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their ne-ts in the breeding season. ‘ 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea of what the slaughter must be. We know that a single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 72,000 
birds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bint placa aresent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in ieee months from one auction room, 404,464 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 56,389 East Indian birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have a sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. 

The objections to this cruel and wanton destruction of bird 
life are not sentimental only. If continued it will soon not 
only deprive us of one of the most attractive features of rural 
life, but it will surely work a vast amount of harm to the 
farmers by removing one of the most efficient checks on the 
increase of insects. Agricultural interests are at stake, 


BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS, 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects mulbply with such amending rapidity that a single 

air may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Billions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
upon the farmer's crops and lessen the results of his labors 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very lon ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, from 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 3r2 visits to 
the four young were made, 119 by the male and 193 by the 
female. if we suppose only six insects to have been Aion 
at each Visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 

oung alone, in this one summer's day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created. 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the greatest of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought to be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 


“as possible — 


(x) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. 
bite, The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 

irds, 

(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wld or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted, 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 
birds which are now Dera without protection. Our 
fame birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 

y public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man, The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 

; PLAN OF THE WORK, 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection, Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference, 
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The birds are killed for milline purposes, So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtred. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. Ifthis enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light betore the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease, To so present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective Sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are fur nished, sub- 
Seription to which constitutes membership, and certificates 
are issued to members, 
ea TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one form m- 
bership in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred. There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind. There are no conditions as to age. The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
Se oet of ople aciively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
where the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

i a ASSOCIATE MEMEBES. an m 

S$ there are a very great number of people in full sympat 
with the Audubon movement, and ready to lend it their ene 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associute Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the (Be vs 
bon Socisty and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 


’ LOCAL SECRETARIES. 

The Society has local seeretaries in cities, towns and villages, 

he local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pled es, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members, No certi- 
ficate of membership will be issued co any ag except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the o ce of the Society. 

ere no local secreta faa yet been appointed, individual 
appl.cants for membership may address the Society at its 
ce, No. 40 Park Row, Rew York, 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE. : 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, after whom the Soc.ety very appro- 
priately takes its name. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR LOCAL WORK. ; 

Meetings should be held at least once each month, at which 
the efforts put forth by the different members should be 
reported. Pa on the local condition of puclic opinion, on 
the interest taken by those not members of the Society, on the 
destruction of birds in the neighborhood, should be read. 
Field observations and reports on the local birds and their 

bits might be made, and these observations would be inter- 
esting to the members, ‘I'he individual effort to interest 
others in the work and to bring them into the Society should 
be unceasing, for the great object of the Soctety is to increase 
the number of those who will protect the birds. 

In many cases it will be possible for the members to take 
active means to bring to justice those who violate the laws 
Fespecting the killing of birds. An officer might be appointed 
whose duty it should be to attend to the prosecution of offend- 
ers inst the law. Strong efforts should be made to enlist 
the aid of the local press. ‘ 

The office of tae Society is at 4o Park Row, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
No, 40 Park Row, New York. 


THE NEW YORK BIRD LAW. 
Chapter 427. 
AN ACT 
For the Preservation of Song and Wild Birds. 


Passed May 20, 1886 ; three-fifths being present ; without the 
approval of the Governor.* 


The People of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 


Section x. No person in any of the counties of this State, 
shall kill, wound, trap, net, snare, catch, with bird lime, or 
with any similar substance, poison or drug, any bird of song 
or any linnet, blue bird, yellow hammer, yellow bird, thrush, 
woodpecker, cat bird, pewee, swallow, martin, bluejay, oriole, 
kildee, snow bird, grass bird, gross beak, bobolink, phoebe 
bird, humming bird, wren, robin, meadow lark or starling, or 
any wild bird, other than a game bird. Nor shall any person 
purchase, or have in Possession, or expose for sale any such 
song or wild bird, or any part thereof, after the same has been 
killed. For the parpraes of this act the following only shall 
be considered game birds: the Anatidz, emmunaie known as 
swans, geese, brant, and river and sea ducks; the Rallide, 
commonly known as rails, coots, mud-hens and gallinules ; the 
Limicola, commonly known as shore birds, plovers, surf- 
birds, snipe, woodcock, sand pipers, tatlers, and curlews ; the 
Gallinz, commonly known as wild turkeys, grouse, prairie- 
chickens, pheasants, partridges and quails. 

§ 2. No person shall take or needlessly destroy the nest or 

of any song or wild bird. 

: 3. Sections One and two of this act shall not apply to any 
person holding a certificate giving the right to take birds, and 
their nests and eggs, for scientific purposes, as provided for 
in section f ur of this act. : 

§ 4. Certificates may be granted by any incorpora:ed society 
of natural history in the State, through such persons or offi- 
Cers as said society may designate, to any properly accredited 

rson of the age of eighteen years or upward, permitting the 
pater thereof to collect birds, their nests or eggs, for strictly 
scientific purposes only. In order to obtain such certificate, 
the applicant for the same must present to the person or per- 
sons having the power to grant said certificates, written testi- 
monials from two well-known scientific men, certifying to the 
good character and fitness of said applicant to be intrusted 
with such privilege ; must pay to said persons or officers one 
dollar to defray the necessary ex enses attending the granting 
of such certificates ; and must file with said persons or offi- 
cers a properly executed bond, in the sum of two hundred 
dollars, signed by two responsible citizens of the State as sure- 
ties, This bond shall be forfeited to the State, and the cer- 
tificate become void, upon proof that the holder of suc’ a cer- 
tificate has killed any bird, or taken the nest or eggs of any 
bird, for other than the soe named in sections three and 
four of this act, and shall further subject for each such 
offense to the penalties provided therefor in sections one and 
two of this act. : ; 

§ 5. The certificates authorized es this act shall be in force 
for one year only from the date of their issue, and shall not be 
transferable. 

§ 6. The English or European house-sparrow (Passer do- 
mesticus) is not included among the birds protected by this 
a , Any person or persons violating any of the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by imprisonment in the ay jail or penitentiary, of not 
less than five or more than thirty days, or toa fine of not less 
than ten or more than fifty dollars, or both, at the discretion 

court. : ; 
orga in all actions for the recovery of penalties under this 
act, one-half of the recovery shall belong to the plaintiff, and 
the remainder shall be paid to the county treasurer of the 
county where the offense is committed, except if the offense 
be committed in the city and county of New York, the re- 
maining one-half shall be Pp to the chamberlain of said city. 

§ 9. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with, or contrary 
to the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 

§ xo. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Srate or New be } at 
tary of State ~~ 
4 Sapa the preceding with the original law on file 
in this office, and do ep Hinge hap be np is “anes 
i from and of the whole of said original law. 
cea ein acti Freperick Cook, Secretary of State, 


ce : Wee 
* Not returned by the Governor within ten days after i 
resented to him, and becamea law without his signature, 


Art. IV., Sec. 9, Constitution of the State of New York.] 
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THE great amount of official and explanatory mat- 
ter which necessarily appears in the first number of 
the AUDUBON MAGAZINE has crowded out a number 
of lighter and more entertaining, but not less valu- 
able, articles, which had been prepared for the first 
issue. In the March number will be found articles by 
Mr. J. A. Allen, the President of the American Orni= 
thologists’ Union; Mr. G. B. Sennett, the Chairman of 
the A.O.U. Committee on Bird Protection; Mr. C. F. 
Amery, Mr. F. H. Thurston, Mr. C. B. Reynolds, 
Mr. Geo. Bird Grinnell, Ph. D., and other well- 
known writers. It is hoped that all friends of the 
Aadubon movement will do what lies in their power 
to increase the circulation of the AUDUBON MAGaA- 
ZINE. It is the purpose of the conductors to make 
it a great power for good in the cause of humane 
education, and at the same time to render it so at- 
tractive that the young people shall value it for its 
own sake, aside from any educational influence which 
it may exert. The price, fifty cents a year, brings 
it within the reach of all, and no doubt the many 
who are interested in the Audubon movement and 
feel willing to contribute to the good end which the 
Society has in view, will feel inclined to spread its 
influence by subscribing to several copies of the 
MAGAZINE for the benefit of friends whose interest 
they may desire to awaken. Specimen copies will be 
Sent to any address on receipt of 6 cents. 


B&H. T. ANTHONY eco, 
—q 591 Broadway, N.Y. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC + 
+ INSTRUMENTS, 


Apparatus and Supplies 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Sole proprietors of the Patent Detec- 
tive, Fairy, Novel and Bicycle 
Cameras, and the Celebrated Stan- 
\, ley Dry Plates. 

. Amateur Outfits in at variety 

: oo upwards. Send for catalogue 
or call and examine. 

= ("More than Forty Years Estab- 
lished in this line of business. 


FOUR FIRST PREMIUM MEDALS AWARDED 
AT EXHIBITIONS. 


HUSBAND'S 


More agreeable to the taste and 
smaller dose than other Magnesia. For 
sale at Druggists and Country Stores, 
in bottles only, with U.S Govern- 


ui , Hin pont re daa arog oes il with- 
» lout which none is genuine. 
And hy T. J. HUSBAND, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Universal Fashion Co.’s 


Cut Paper PATTERNS, for Ladies’ and Children’s Gar- 
ments, are acknowledged to be the best in existence. Correct 
pt and perfect fit. Ladies, send for a Catalogue of 
UNIVERSAL PATTERNS free to an address, or 15 cents 
for the ALBUM OF FASHIONS, a handssine folio book 
with over 1,000 illustrations and descriptions. 


UNIVERSAL FASHION COMPANY, 
40 East 12th st., New York. 


Print Your Own Cards! 
PRESS $3, Circular size $8, Newspaper size 
$44. Type setting easy; printed directions, Send 
2 stamps for re ae! type, etc., to factory, 
= KELS & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


A. J. Cammeyer, 


165, 167 & 169 SIXTH AVE., 


Cor. 12TH STREET, New York Clry. 


-——-- 


I have now ready for sa.e a line of English grain leather 
boots and high lace shoes, which, for appearance, pliability, 
durability and comfort cannot be surpassed. Neither water 
nor cold can get through them and reach the feet; they are 
especially adapted for fishing, shooting, field and mountain 
walking. These are splendid shoes for a’l outdoor purposes 


Men’s English Grain Leather Waterproof Extra High- 


PUL edness HOSS on cua c sete ace) peao ke Eamee te $4.00 
Men's English Grain Leather Waterproof Waukenphast 
USAC ERSOPS: a Sasicnkwbive Gabease¥ede) os 05 acdc. ee 3.50 


Men’s Genuine ‘‘Puritan Calf” Waterproof Wauken- 
phast Lace Shoes 


Reais Wins s0 >a seh Gils Nens GeaNnbKRCGEE BLELoe OG 5.00 
These Boots and Shoes are the nearest approach to rubber 
that leather can be made. 
I sell all kinds of reliable Boots, Shoes and Slippers, Rubbers 
and Overshoes for Ladies, Misses, Children, Men, Boys and 


Youths, and for less money than sold by any other dealer. 


Suoprine sy Mant. 


By our thorough mail order system people out of town can 
be served as satisfactorily as if they applied in person, Our 
new fall illustrated catalogues are now ready, and are mailed 
free on application. 


A. J. CAMMEYER, 


Sixth Ave. and Twelfth Sh 
NEW YORK CITY, 
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WIDE AWAKE 


PROSPECTUS 
FOR 1887, 


PRICE REDUCED FROM &3.00 TO 82.40. 
D. Lothrop and Company announce that, leading in the great literary movement toward lower prices and larger sales, they 


have made, without reducing quantity or quality, an extraordinary reduc ion in the price of WID 


AWAKE, the best illus- 


trated young folks’ magazine (1,000 quarto pages and soo original pictures yearly), and will now rec ive subscriptions at the 


form<r wholesale price of only $2.40 a year. 
Now in its twenty-fourth volume. 


IDE AWAKE 1s eagerly read 


y all the family, from 8-year-old to grandpa. 


SERIALS, NEW FEATURES, ETC: 


The Story of Keedon Bluffs. 


By Charles Egbert Craddock, author of ‘* The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains,’ ‘* Down the Ravine,”’ etc. 
A serial of boy life in the Tennessee Mountains, Illus- 
trated by Edmund H. Garrett. 


Romulus and Remus. 
Sy Charles Remington Talbot. This story is Nor a tale 


of ancient Rome, but modern high comedy. Illustrated 
by F. T, Merrill, 


Montezuma’s Gold Mines. 
By Fred A. Ober, author of ** The Silver City. A serial 
of romantic adventure based on Mr. Ober’s own search 
ey ri lost mines of Montezuma, Illustrated by Henry 
andham. 


The Secrets at Roseladies. 


By M. H. Catherwood. Western Life on the Wabash. 
Tilustrated by W. A. Rogers. 


Howling Wolf and His Trick Ponies. 
By Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. The hair-breadth adven- 
tures of a bright little Indian boy. Illustrated by H. F. 
Farny, and from photographs, 


Bird Talk. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. A delicious op of twelve 
poems, each descriptive of a bird and its haunts, and in- 
cluding a metrical rendering of the bird’s song. 


In War Times at La Rose Blanche. 


By Mrs. M. E. M. Davis. Twelve stories relating the 
adventures of a great Southern sugar plantation house- 
hold from the beginning to the end of the Civil War. 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. 


Ballads About Old-Time Authors. 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford. Twelve picturesque story 
oems. Richly and authentically illustrated by Edmund 
. Garrett. 


Concord: Its Ways and By-Ways. 


By Margaret Sidney. Papers about this historic and 
literary "Siaece, Liberally illustrated from photographs 
by Mr. A. W. Hosmer. 


“Fairy Folk All,” 


By Louise Imogen Guiney. Twelve papers. The natural 
history of all known races of “ the little vanishing folk,’’ 
with bewitching pictures. 


A New Department, 


Called the Contributors and the Children, is the fireside 
and round-table corner of the magazine. At Chnstmas 
the young folks met Mrs. James ‘I’, Vields, Mrs. A. D. T, 
Whitney, Margaret Sidney, Susan Coolidge and Sarah 
Orne Jewett. 


Famous Pets. 
By Eleanor Lewis. A series of papers comprising rich 
contributions of facts, anecdotes, descriptions, engravings 
and photographs from noted people. 

Longfellow’s Boyhood. 
Also, Longfellow and the Children. Two articles by 
Rev. Samuel Lingfellow. Hitherto unpublished letters, 
etc. 

Christmas-Tide Stories, 


A Pretty Scarecrow, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Taffy 
and Buster, two stories by Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont. 
A Christmas Masquerade, by Mary E. Wilkins, A 
Christmas Guest, by Sarah Orne Jewett. A Wee Wed- 
ding, by Sophie May. 

A “Lend-a-Hand” Group. 
A Helping Hand, by Mrs. James T. Fields. A Livelihood 
for Gir.s, by ey he Sidney. The Boston Girls’ Friendly 
Society, by Mrs. Henry Whitman, etc. 

Flowers I Have Met. 


By Grant Allen. Observations upon Plants and Flowers 
along New England and Canadian roadsides and fields. 
Washington and His Playmates. 
By Wm. F. Carne. New material from Virginia records, 
letters and recollections, 
Pictures of American Pastimes. 
By F. Childe Hassam. 
American games, including ‘Tennis, 
Archery, Croquet, Polo, Lacrosse, etc. 
Successful American Women. 
By Sarah K. Bolton. Twelve inspiring papers, with p>r- 
traits, 
Wonder Wings, Mellangongs, Colossii and 
Others, 
By C. F. Holder. Twelve marvel-chapters of animal life. 
Illustrated by J. Carter Beard. 
A Young Prince of Commerce. 
By Seldon R. Hopkins, Commercial Council, A serial 
Story of a boy's career, from a penniless youth toa young 
millionaire, With forms, laws and usages. 


Ways to Do Things, 
By various authors. Practical handiwork for young folks, 
Opened with ‘* Bapy’s Shoe,” by Mrs. Jessie benton Fre- 
mont, 

Search Questions in Greek History, 
With Monthly Prizes of Books, By Oscar Fay Adams. 


Stirring full-page pictures of 
ockey, Quoits, 


SPECIMEN COPY, 10 CENTS. 


MAGAZINES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


THE PANSY. BABYLAND. 


Edited by the famous author of the 
“Pansy Books,” is equally charming 
and suitable for week-day and Sunday 
reading. Always contains a serial by 
‘‘ Pansy "’ herself. $1.00 a year. 


heavy paper. 
Specimen free to intending subscribers, 


D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Never fails to carry delight to the 
babies and rest to the mamm_-s, with 
its large, beautiful pictures, its merry 
stories and jingles, in large type on 
50 Cents a year. 

Specimen free to intending subscribers, 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


With its 75 full-page pictures a year, 
and numberless smaller, andits delight- 
ful stories and poems, is most admir- 
able for the youngest readers, $1.00 
a year. 

Specimen free to intending subscribers, 


Boston. U.S.A, 
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For all who take an interest in Outdoor Recreation and Study. 


me 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


full of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adventure with rod and gun, 
stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history papers on game and song 


birds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told 
experiences of backwoods hunters; with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own. 


moO YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE A DAs 
For NATURAL HISTORY ?. Read the Forest and Stream. 


PoOrvOUlL-DOOR “LIFE? 
For CAMPING? 

For ANGLING ? 

Her ollOOTING ? 

For YACHTING? 

For CANOEING ? 


TERMS: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for 6 months. 
Mention this magazine. Address 


Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Streams. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 


Single numbers (of newsdealers or mailed) 10 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York City. 


FORBES. 


Sport with Gun and Rod. 

This superb volume contains a vast amount of matter of the 
highest interest to sportsmen. Almost all kinds of American 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; 
886 pP, Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $15; 
ONES gate ee aid tee ee? 
Antelope and Deer of America. ¥ 8 

By Hon. J. D. Caton, LL.D. This volume tells of the 
haunts and habits of our antelope and deer, where to find 


them, how to hunt them, of their life in the woods and under 
domestication. Price $2.50. 


Forest and Stream Fables. 
By “‘Awausoosk.” A series of seven fables in prose and to 
every one a picture, All of them have pith and point. 10cts. 


The Canoe Aurora, 

By Dr. C, A. Nene. The well-told story of the author’s 
cruise in a tiny canoe from an Adirondack lake to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Price $1.00. 


Canoe Handling. 

By C. Bowyer Vaux (“Dot’’). By the first of livin 
American canoeists. In this book he tells all about how to sai 
and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use 
or laid up for winter. Price $1.00. 


Small Yachts. 

Tuer DisicN AND Construction, by C. P. Kunnarprt. 
This sumptuous quarto volume coyers the whole range of 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet 
issued in America, ‘The text occupies 325 pages, illustrated 
with many engravings, and besides there are 7o full-page 
plates, Price $7.00. 
Our New Alaska. 

By Cuas. Hattocx, In this handsome illustrated volume, 
Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost 
possessions, Pricé $1.50, 


AND STREAM 


BOOKS. 


The Forest Waters the Farm; 

Or, THE VALUE OF WoopLanps AS Reservoirs. By Anto. 
NIN Rousset; translated by Rev. S. W. Powerit. A famous 
book on forestry. Every farmer ought to have it, for the 
questions so intelligently discussed in it are of agricultural im- 
portance; 109 pp. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


“Canoe and Boat Building 
For Amateurs. By W. P. Sternens. A manual of boat 
building by the canoeing editor of Forest and Stream. Be- 
sides the 189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 plates, 
working drawings, which enable even the novice to build his 
own canoe and build it well. Price $z.50, 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 
By Turopore Roosevett, A book of hunting adventure 
in Dakota and Montana. Price $3.50. 


Training vs. Breaking. 

By S. T. Hammonp, kennel editor of Forest and Stream. 
Nearly forty years experience in training and handling dogs 
has taught the author that these intelligent animals are more 
easily controlled by kindness than by severity. There is 4 
chapter on training pet and house dogs. Price $1.60. 


Canoe and Camp Cookery, 

By “Seneca.” A little book full of receipts and hints for 
the camp cook, by a practical man Who has ted them, Tn- 
dispensable to the camper. Price $1.60. 


Fyshhe and Fysshynge. 


By Dame Meet Brerntrs. An elegant reprint of a 
quaint old book written in the Fifteenth century. Price $1.00, 


Woodcraft. 


By ‘“‘Nessmuk.”’ In ‘Woodcraft’? Nessmuk imparts the 
knowledge of the woods that he has been fifty years ia eequir- 
ing. No man, however much he has camped out, can read 
this book without learning something. Price $z,00, 


(ay Send for free catalogue of Forest and Stream books, 
Address Forest AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 40 Park Row, New York. 


C. L. SCHEMBER, 96 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK.—‘' FOREST AND STREAM” PRESS. 


